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which suggests that Landor has at times inklings 
of the truth. So often, however, do the charac- 
ters complain of malignancy in Dante, that it 
seems to be Landor' s own opinion. It would not 
be strange were it so. From Voltaire to Cole- 
ridge the Christian purpose of the Comedy was 
unseen, and quite inevitably the 'wretches' in 
their misery aroused little interest or sympathy. 

All this has nothing to do with the supposed 
repugnance of the classicist for the Gothic. This 
also we find to an extent grounding what must be 
interpreted as Landor* s own ideas. An uncouth- 
ness in phrase, a disgusting vividness in picture, 
whether or not essentially Gothic, are subject to 
his disapproval. But these are mere details. To 
Landor the Comedy in its entirety appeared as a 
vast, formless structure reared on no sound foun- 
dation. To him, as to Petrarch, it is a great 
cathedral window broken into countless, separate 
panes. And though one is led to believe from 
the words of Petrarch and Cleone that Landor 
regarded amplitude of dimensions as a requisite 
of the highest poetry ; and though he was at times 
more lenient toward inequality in a long poem, if 
Marvel represented truly the author's views, nev- 
ertheless Marvel clearly found the architectonics 
of the poem unintelligible. How otherwise could 
he charge want of continuity and order to a poem 
whose numerical details even were rigidly ordered 
according to a preconceived plan ? One who missed 
the motive force of hell's creation must necessarily 
fail to see the inevitability of the poem's spiritual 
progress, to comprehend its true unity. Hence 
we must conclude that even in this seeming an- 
tagonism between two schools of art it is really a 
misconception of the ethics of this one poem that 
determined Landor' s sentiment. 

If scant appreciation of Dante was character- 
istic of Landor' s time, later sentiment, perhaps, 
has gone to the other extreme. Undeniably truth 
is to be found in certain criticisms of the Penta- 
meron. But it is not positive criticism that should 
persuade one that Landor appreciated little or 
much the Comedy. The strongest indication is 
that the great scenes of the poem apparently left 
slight impression upon him. He praises the nar- 
ratives of Ugoglio and Francesca, but where is 
the story of Ulysses, where the confessions of the 
Earthly Paradise, where the Bose of Heaven ? 



A sympathetic reader might have forgotten, as 
Carlyle did, the exact canto in which Beatrice 
appears ; but never the incident. Faint recol- 
lections of these and other similar scenes may 
have prompted the statement : ' Alighieri is 
grand by his lights, not by his shadows ; by his 
human affections, not by his infernal ' : but the 
weight of evidence indicates that Landor himself 
little realized how true were his words ; how ex- 
tremely human was the creator of the cruelest 
punishments of the Hell, how completely the 
lights dispel the shadows as the days of the won- 
derful journey from spiritual death to radiant life 
are unfolded. 

Elbeet N. S. Thompson. 

Lehigh University. 



AN IMPRESSION OF THE CONDITION OF 
SPANISH AMERICAN LIBRARIES. 

Whoever is acquainted with the condition or the 
care of any of the public libraries or the archives 
of convents in the Spanish Peninsula, has little 
reason to be hopeful of a less regrettable state 
of affairs in the republics of Spanish America. 
AVhereas Spain has been troubled by civil wars, 
invasions and revolutions which have destroyed a 
large part of her literary works, Spanish America 
has been subject to a chronic confusion from time 
immemorial to such an extent, that the majority 
of landmarks of most forms of Spanish culture 
have well-nigh disappeared. 

A search for libraries in South America is dis- 
couraging at the outset for many reasons, among 
which the chief one is the difficulty in finding out 
just where they are. The public libraries are, of 
course, marked on the outside, but private or con- 
vent libraries are frequently hidden, or housed in 
some inaccessible part of the towns. Many people 
generally know in an indefinite way that so-and-so 
has a fine library or that such-and-such a convent 
is noted for its wealth in old books, but when you 
have been driven from pillar to post in a vain 
search for several days, you appreciate the genuine 
disillusionment of "going out for wool and coming 
back shorn." Though a visit to libraries in the 
far South would naturally be planned only as a 
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minor issue of the journey, the natives generally 
do much toward making it clear that it is folly to 
entertain such a notion at all, by seldom taking 
seriously or appreciating, except in isolated cases, 
an earnest demand for reliable information. The 
most unfortunate thing that can happen to a visitor, 
is to be told that a certain library has been moved, 
since no informant can ever say where it has gone. 

The literary works of a profane nature are to be 
found in private libraries and, in early editions 
only in a very small number, in the best public 
libraries, namely those of Buenos Ayres, Santiago 
de Chile, Lima and the Gty of Mexico, and not 
in the convents, though these are usually very 
much older. This is due to the fact that the 
works of famous poets or secular prose writers 
which have not been recently purchased, were 
carried to the former Spanish colonies in the early 
days, chiefly by private individuals, from whose 
possession they have drifted into the public libra- 
ries. The religious Orders seem to have taken 
with them from Spain only such books as they 
needed for their special field of labor, their devo- 
tions and the tasks incumbent on a newly-founded 
chapter. In no other way could the utter absence 
of books of value in all of the convents which I 
visited — some sixteen in number — be explained. 
Although one may be regretfully forced to admit 
from the testimony of those informed by years of 
experience, that the truth of the old Spanish 
proverb "the occasion maketh the thief" has 
become trite through over-application in the 
library world of South America, still, nothing 
short of systematic looting would account for the 
removal of every volume of real worth. Some 
libraries have been taken en masse, some have 
been merely raided, but the character of all in 
their actual state is too much the same, to permit 
one to infer that they were ever filled with treas- 
ures. 

My visit to the various convents resolved itself 
into an interesting, but unprofitable peregrination 
through picturesque spots which have retained 
almost wholly the atmosphere of a distant age. 
Admission to them was not always easy. Five 
persistent efforts were needed to open the doors of 
a convent at Santiago de Chile, which had been 
described to me by an assistant librarian of the 
public library as filled with all kinds of valuable 



books. It appears that a monk who has Eternity 
ahead, has no appreciation of the value of time 
here below. So after waiting an hour on each 
occasion, until someone could be found with au- 
thority to let me into the libraries, I at last went 
in despair to the Archbishop of Santiago for a 
recommendation which might open doors a little 
faster. He informed me incidentally, that the 
finest library in Chile was that of the Catholic 
University at Santiago. It was the most meager 
in my experience, and as far as his recommen- 
dation was concerned, the result of my first effort 
to use it wa3 disappointing. I was frankly told 
that the archbishop might have authority in his 
own house, but that the convent had no dealings 
with him. "Que el senor arzobispo inande en su 
casa, aqul no tenemos nada que ver eon el senor 
arzobispo." 

It is to be regretted that the unfortunate notion 
should obtain among the monks, that modem re- 
prints of old writers are always preferable to 
the earliest editions. A view I have frequently 
heard aired, is that modern books are easier to 
read and have an improved spelling. Tins atti- 
tude, together with the generally prevailing ignor- 
ance, either of the presence or of the value of a 
famous work, is sufficient to account for the dis- 
order and neglect which characterize all convent 
libraries. Where revolutions have not worked 
havoc, moisture, dust, and book-worms are doing 
their part effectively. In the largest convent 
library which I recall, namely that of the Fran- 
ciscan monks at Lima, some of the books are 
repulsive, soggy masses, and it was evident that 
no one had entered the precincts for a long time, 
for the only chair there fell to pieces when I 
picked it up. In one convent at Santiago de 
Chile the chief treasures consisted of a large 
number of troneos or mutilated remnants of books 
of every description, of the origin of which, how- 
ever, the monks knew nothing. 

Any book antedating 1700 is a rata avis in 
these convents. The Orders established the long- 
est usually have the least. Such a thing as a 
manuscript bearing on Spanish literature does not 
seem to exist in any convent library. It would 
be unfair, except in a few cases, to charge the 
monks with vandalism, but they have figured 
largely in the revolutions ; and by admitting 
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rioters who plundered the archives, have made 
themselves partly responsible for such losses as 
occurred. One place was called to my attention, 
in which the monks of a mendicant Order had the 
habit of wrapping articles of food, cheeses and the 
like into the leaves torn out of ancient tomes. 
My interest in the whole problem flagged when I 
convinced myself by frequent conversation with 
the monks that they not only took no interest in 
literature, but had not so much as seen an import- 
ant Spanish work. It is a curious fact, that, for 
example in the field of the drama, the richest of 
Spanish literature, not a single edition or collec- 
tion of any playwright came to my notice, ex- 
cepting the aiitos of Calderon. To my mind this 
circumstance justifies the belief that a wanton 
destruction of many manuscripts and printed edi- 
tions of comedias was practiced in the Spanish 
Peninsula as early as the seventeenth century. 

To turn next to the public libraries, into which 
a few surviving volumes of profane literature 
happen to have drifted, notably those of Santiago 
and Lima, it is easy, but perhaps unfair, to speak 
too critically of them. They are generally mis- 
erably housed and the catalogues are either defec- 
tive and inadequate, or still to be made. The 
appearance of the stacks is frequently an index to 
the history of the country, and rarely is it possible 
to judge from the small remnant which has sur- 
vived all manner of vicissitudes, what wealth may 
once have existed. In the arrangement of books 
little progress has been made over the methods 
employed in the convent libraries, and only a few 
administrations have arrived even at a beginning 
of scientific management. In several places the 
old-fashioned distribution under "literature," 
"poetry," "rhetoric," "mystic writers," "ge- 
ography," etc., still obtains, together with the 
most unfortunate habit of putting a book which 
seemed to defy any classification under the com- 
prehensive head of "Varieties" or "Miscel- 
lanea" (variedades or miseelanea). In some 
cases you are told that this condition is not the 
result of any recent classification ; nevertheless, 
the number of books successfully concealed under 
these heads is in proportion to the inefficiency of 
the managements. The librarians themselves are 
usually courtesy and good will personified, which 
always proves an insurmountable obstacle when 
one is looking for prompt information. 



From the standpoint of Spanish literature, the 
most valuable libraries of Spanish America are 
the National Libraries of Santiago de Chile and 
of Lima. Their histories are so bound up with 
each other, that it is impossible to describe one 
without including the other. This relation is 
suggested when one finds a number of works in 
the possession of the Chilean library marked 
"National Library of Lima" ; it becomes a cer- 
titude when one hears the story of the aged 
librarian of the Peruvian library. According to 
his tale, his library was once a treasure-house of 
valuable manuscripts and books, but now consists 
of barely 40,000 volumes saved from the trials 
and calamities of the war with Chile, twenty-five 
years ago (1879-83). When the Chilean army 
occupied Lima, the National Library was turned 
into a barracks by the invaders who stabled their 
horses on the ground floor. The books became 
the prey of the disorderly mob which, it would 
seem, gave them away from time to time for a 
drink in the wine-shops whence the present librarian 
managed afterwards to recover a few. A large 
number were carried into Chile, where some passed 
into private hands, and some were delivered to the 
National Library of Santiago. 1 Of very many no 
trace has ever been discovered. The Peruvian 
archives, or at least part of them, with documents 
of apparently great historical value, are now also 
to be found in the library of Santiago. In some 
ways this transfer is not to be regretted, for the 
treatment which many of the remaining volumes 
at Lima have received at the hands of the aged 
librarian, does not seem to be calculated to make 
them useful to posterity. Displeased with the old 
parchment bindings which, he thought, not only 
gave his rooms the appearance of a convent library, 
but also bred book-worms, he had new bindings 
put on all the old volumes. During this process — 
and possibly for reasons of thrift derived from the 
knowledge that the smaller the book, the less ex- 
pensive the binding — a number of volumes were 
reduced in size. Now and then the titles are cut 

•Some years ago, the administration of this library, 
actuated by a feeling of generosity toward the spoliated 
enemy, began to return some of tbe books to Peru. In 
Lima they were promptly stamped " Stolen by Chile," a 
procedure which made the Chileans reconsider and finally 
cease sending any more, " so as not to give the Peruvians 
any further occasions for these renewed insults." 
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away and occasionally the imprint has vanished 
altogether. The titles appearing on the cover are 
by no means always an index to the contents. 
Misspellings are frequent, c, for example, having 
occasionally been put in place of a before e and i, 
or 8 in place of c. In one case two distinct edi- 
tions of the same work have been bound under 
the title, " works, volumes i and rt." In another 
case, two works by different authors were bound 
in one volume, the cover bearing the title of one 
and the date of the other. It brings home to us 
the inefficiency of catalogue-makers, to find in the 
public library at Valparaiso a large number of 
books in English and German indexed under the 
author's middle name, this having been taken, 
according to the Spanish usage, to be the father's, 
while the last was imagined to be the mother's 
name. Thus Whitney's works appear under 
Dwight, while Thackeray (generally written 
Tackeray) masquerades as Makepeace, and 
Emerson as Waldo. Cervantes is found both 
under a and e, owing to the pronunciation of c in 
those countries. 

In Santiago de Chile there appears to be a 
chance of putting the organization of libraries on 
a modern basis. This is owing to the more 
advanced state of education in Chile, the pro- 
gressiveness of her people, her greater wealth and 
her superior corps of teachers, many of whom are 
scientifically trained Germans. In the over-filled 
library of the City of Mexico, which is the worst- 
housed of all, the disorder seems very much in 
need of attention. It is quite impossible even to 
get at many of the books. There is a printed 
catalogue which seems fairly adequate, but the 
chief interest lies in the archival resources which 
are now being classified and are of incalculable 
value for the colonization and independence of the 
country. 

Of all these libraries, however, a common crit- 
icism can be made ; again and again the observer 
comes back to the irritating lifelessness in their 
administrations. Whether it be the imperturbable, 
happy-go-lucky jog-trot noticeable everywhere in 
Spanish-speaking countries, coupled with that in- 
eradicable procrastination which shows itself when 
something ought to be done at once ; or only the 
inevitable decay of time, which is affecting these 
libraries most, the result is bound to be the same. 
In either case, what little of value there is left 



appears to be doomed to oblivion. To apply the 
words of the noted Jesuit scholar, Guido Dreves, 
who has a most thorough knowledge of Spanish 
library methods, the libraries have by no means 
arrived at the end of their losses.' He means to 
say that just as books have disappeared in the 
past, so they will continue to disappear as long as 
careless cataloguers and irresponsible employees 
exercise their regime of confusion. 

In addition to the shortcomings mentioned 
above, the funds of which the libraries dispose 
for new purchases are so limited that the necessary 
scholarly acquisitions cannot be made. Scholars 
whom I met in Chile informed me that they were 
compelled to purchase a working library out of 
their meager income, and that as to the public 
libraries, when occasional orders at last get filled, 
the interest in them has long died out. Research 
work on any other than a limited scale is there- 
fore out of the question. 

Though my search through Spanish American 
libraries was without reward, and though the hopes 
which I entertained of the presence of an occa- 
sional edition or manuscript were not realized, it 
was worth my while to have learned the true state 
of affairs. It would be rash to insist that there is 
no probability that any work of value will come 
to light, for there are many convents possessing 
libraries which no one has ever seen, and there 
are many unknown shelves in those which have 
been examined. In either case, no one knows 
what those places contain, but the chances are 
that no one will ever know. 



Rudolph Schwiix. 



Yah University. 



PAN Y TOROS. BREAD AND BULLS. 

Pan y Toros, the well-known satire on Spanish 
life, fathered upon Jovellanos shortly after his 
death, is generally conceded to be a work of no 
mean literary value. It is not my intention to 
vindicate the work against the charges of defective 
style, etc., which Somoza, — overzealous for his 
hero, — insists upon as proof that Pan y Toros 

* Analecla Hymnica medii ami, Theil XVI (Span. Hym- 
nen); Leipzig, 1894; Vorwort, p. 24. 



